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New Constitution Is 
Proposed for India 


After Long Study British Parliament- 
ary Commission Reports Draft 
for New Government 


INDIAN PROBLEM COMPLICATED 


Division and Backwardness of 
Continent Among Fore- 
most Difficulties 


The Russian Revolution of 1917 was led 
by a great leader and social philosopher, 
Nicolai Lenin. It can scarcely be doubted 
that his name will be carved on the rocks 
ef history. But in India there is another 
revolution that has been brewing for years 
and may last for years to come. Its leader, 
Mahatma Gandhi, may some day be re- 
garded as far greater than Lenin, for his 
method of revolting is striking. He ad 
vocates a policy of nonviolent noncodper- 
ation with the British rulers. While Lenin 
suught the industrialization of his nation, 
Gandhi urges India to turn from modern 
ways and to seek happiness through disci- 
pline of the mind and soul instead of 
through the accumulation of material 
things. 


India Chiefly Agricultural 


To understand better the problem of 
India, let us see how her people live, how 
different languages and ancient customs 
divide them. Then we may be prepared to 
discuss the rise of the movement for Indian 
independence, and the degree of success it 
has attained. 

Suppose that by means of an enormous 
telescope that made things smaller instead 
of larger, we could look at the whole of 
India at once. Perhaps we would half ex- 
pect to see one vast jungle, inhabited by ti- 
gers and leopards, with elephants ridden by 
white-turbaned Hindus trampling through 
the underbrush. But there is comparatively 
little jungleland. In the northwest, we would 
see the Himalayas, the largest and most 
formidable chain of mountains in the 
world. The whole of the state of Mary- 
land could be slipped into one of its larger 
valleys, with plenty of room to spare. As 
we move our telescope southward, we would 
observe the densely populated valley of the 
muddy Ganges; beyond that, broad plateau 
regions and more river valleys. In the 
west, the land would drop down to broad 
dry plains and deserts. Though the whole 
of this huge peninsula is only two-thirds 
as large as the United States, it contains 
nearly three times as many inhabitants— 
a third of a billion! By far the greater 
number of them are engaged in agriculture, 
but because their farms are so small, and 
the obstacles to progress so many, poverty 
reigns in hundreds of thousands of little 
villages. The average family subsists on 
the yield of a single acre, or an annual in- 
come of $27. In the west, the rainy sea- 
son is often followed by a long period of 
drought. Many a time in her history, India 
has suffered famine and thousands have 
starved to death. 

Had India been a single great state, with 
all her millions working in harmony, she 
might have solved her problems long ago, 
and might even have succeeded in resisting 
British imperialism. But she is divided into 
a number of different states. Even today 
there are about 700 native states nominally 


(Concluded on page 6) 
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«A Workman That Needeth Not To Be Ashamed” 


Have you ever walked wearily and hungrily down the street of an unfamiliar city, 
looking for a place where you might find a bit of clean and appetizing food? And your 
eye fell, perhaps, upon a sign, “Home Cooking’? If so, of course, you entered. Anyone 
would. We have all been fooled a thousand times by such signs, but “hope springs 
eternal” and illusion never dies. 

But why the longing for “home cooking’? Cooking is not a profession in the home. 
It is a side line—a thing which the housewife does in the midst of scores of other duties. 
“Home cooking” is performed by amateurs, by jacks-of-all-trades. Here is a restaurant 
where one may find professional cooks—men and women who engage in that vocation 
for a livelihood. Why should not one expect at such a public eating house better food 
than could possibly be prepared by the hurried amateurs of the home? 

If you can answer this question adequately, you may be able to tell us why the 
work of professional launderers is so bad that the unskilled owner of a fine fabric will 
care for it herself rather than submit it to the “professional” ministrations of the laundry. 
You may be able to tell why a girl who must earn her living as a stenographer will be 
satisfied to do such poor work that she cannot hold any but the poorest of positions. You 
may know why one can rarely step into a book store and find a clerk who knows any- 
thing about current literature. If you can answer the riddle of satisfied inefficiency among 
the more menial workers, you can probably explain why it is that physicians do so little 
to work out a public-health system, that lawyers are content with our horribly inefficient 
legal procedures, that our statesmen muddle our public problems so ignorantly and so 
tragically. 

The fact is that only very rarely do we find a boy or a girl. a man or 4 woman, who 
studies his or her job carefully and scientifically to determine how it can be made the 
best possible job; how the product can be made the finest possible product. Only now 
and then do we find a student who is satisfied with nothing less than a record of excel- 
lence. As most students go out into positions in the business and professional world, 
we find the same satisfaction with mediocrity which characterized their work as students. 

No, the cooks in our eating houses are not trying to raise themselves into a profes- 
sional class. The booksellers are satisfied merely to make the change when a customer 
picks out a book. They do not seek to become literary advisers. The lawyer is satisfied 
if he wins his cases, even though he is not a jurist. The statesman is busy holding his job. 

“There is always room at the top,” the old saying goes, and our suggestion is that 
we need not apply this adage merely to cover the top of the whole Social structure. 

(Concluded on page-4, column 2) 


Betterment Seen in 
Business Conditions 


Cooperation of Business Leaders and 
Administration Regarded as 
Encouraging Sign 


UNEMPLOYMENT REMAINS HIGH 


President and Aides Go Over 
New Plans to Push Indus- 
trial Recovery 


Not since the Roosevelt administration 
launched its New Deal in March, 1933, has 
there been such a flood of optimistic state- 
ments about business conditions and pros- 
pects as there has been during the last 
month or six weeks. The president himself 
has declared that “we are coming back.” 
The principal representative of big busi- 
ness, the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, has issued promising statements 
about the future. Henry Ford shows his 
optimism by announcing publicly that he 
will put out about a million cars in 1935. 
Even the American Federation of Labor 
admits that business is in a better position 
now to go forward than it was a year ago. 


Business Attitude 


The most significant feature of the pres- 
ent feeling of optimism is probably the 
changed attitude on the part of business 
with respect to the Roosevelt administra- 
tion. Until recently, the business and 
financial interests of the country were none 
too kindly disposed toward the New Deal. 
They pursued a policy of noncodperation 
with the program undertaken in Washing- 
ton. But with the smashing victory of the 
president in the elections last month, busi- 
ness seems to have changed its tune. It 
has since gone out of its way to express 
its loyalty to the administration and its 
willingness to codperate with it. The bank- 
ers of the country and the Chamber of 
Commerce have both adopted resolutions 
pledging themselves to coéperate with Pres- 
ident Roosevelt in pushing recovery rapidly 
forward. 

Coupled with this changed mental atti- 
tude is the fact that business conditions 
have improved noticeably during the last 
few weeks. One is, of course, skating on 
dangerously thin ice when he attempts to 
discuss the question of whether business 
is getting permanently better because there 
are always so many contradictory elements 
involved. Ofttimes very unhealthy and 
discouraging factors are ignored and an 
unrealistic picture is presented. Moreover, 
as we should have learned by this time, 
business may improve remarkably one 
month, or several months in succession, 
only to slump back to low depths a little 
later on. That has happened not only dur- 
ing the Roosevelt administration, but it 
was a customary thing during the earlier 
Hoover régime. Without indulging in the 
dangerous practice of prophecy, however, 
one can say that business conditions are 
better now than they were during the late 
summer and early fall months, This may 
prove to be only a temporary upswing, as 
the others have been, but the present pull 
is nevertheless in the direction of greater 
business and industrial activity. 

In order to determine whether business 
is good or bad one must examine a ‘ot ef 
statistics which, to the average person, are 
bewildering and meaningless. We shall 


(Concluded on page 7) 
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“Revolution” Among Republicans; Power Propaganda in the 
Schools; Beck Urges Changes in Constitution; NIRA 
Goes to Court; Science’s New Eye 





AM the political signs point to a lively 
war within the Republican party dur- 
ing the next few months. It was expected 
that the party’s complete rout at the last 
election would lead to dissension in the 
ranks, and that is exactly what has hap- 
pened. The Republican National Com- 
mittee is at present largely composed of 
reactionary members who are entirely op- 
posed to reorganization. Its tactics are 
to belittle the accomplishments of the New 
Deal and to point out the dangers and 
evils of bureaucracy rather than to effect 
any change in its own policy. The younger 
elements in the party, however, and the 
progressive wing, consisting chiefly of 
western Republicans, are in favor of many 
aspects of the New Deal and are in any 
case strongly opposed to the extreme con- 
servatism of their fellow-Republicans, offi- 
cially in control of the party. 

This opposition now has found a strong 
leader in the person of Senator Borah of 
Idaho. In an answer to a letter from 
Charles D. Hilles, New York member of 
the Republican National Committee, 
Borah demanded complete reorganization 
of the party. He went even further. If 
this demand were not met, he declared, he 
was in favor of having the young Repub- 
lican clubs throughout the country send 
delegates to a convention of their own to 
elect a chairman and form a new national 
committee. “This, it will be said, is revolu- 
tion,” he admitted, “but does not the pres- 
ent situation justify revolution?” 

Henry P. Fletcher, chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee, has refused 
to call a meeting of the committee in Jan- 
uary to discuss possible changes. Both 
sides are rallying their forces and a show- 
down seems inevitable. 





Utility Companies Charged 
With Spreading Propaganda 





The Federal Trade Commission, after a 
six-year investigation, charges power com- 
panies with having carried on an unprinci- 
pled campaign of propaganda in the na- 
tion’s schools—‘‘from kindergarten to uni- 
versity.” In the light of the battl— 
public versus private ownership of power 
facilities—which is now being waged, the 
findings of the Commission are interesting. 
Hlere are some of the high lights: 

Millions of copies of pamphlets have 
been distributed in the schools by certain 
great private utility corporations. School 
textbooks are “carefully surveyed in many 
of the states and definite steps taken to 
eliminate those considered unfavorable and 
to have them replaced by others written 
by utility men or professors receiving re- 
tainers from the industry.” Professors in 
a number of colleges have been paid by 
utility corporations for publicity work. The 
private power companies, through their 
associations, have not hesitated to spend 
money in this way because, as one official 
said, the “public pays.” Another official 
brought out the fact that since students 
carry information home to their parents 





the influence of the power companies in 
the classroom is not confined to the stu- 
dents but also extends to adults. 

Many of the utility companies do not 
deny that they have engaged in spreading 
this kind of publicity, but they do not see 
anything wrong in doing so. They do not 
see why they should be criticized for bring- 
ing before the students the story of how 
private initiative has been responsible for 
the wonderful development of the electric 
power industry. Is this not education? 
they ask. 

Their critics feel, however, that educa- 
tion and propaganda are two different 
things. Young people go to school, they 
say, to obtain impartial and unbiased in- 
formation. Outside groups, possessed of 
great wealth, should not be permitted to 
spend millions of dollars to spread their 
literature in the classroom and to influence 
the selection of teaching materials. This 
is a task for educators and not for in- 
dustrial leaders. And, these critics sav 
nothing savoring of a bribe should be o1 
fered to educators who are duty-bound to 
teach young people to seek the truth. 





James M. Beck Suggests 
Constitutional Overhauling 





From time to time the United States 
has found it necessary to make mechanical 
adjustments in its Constitution. New 
times have brought about new conditions. 
In several instances these new conditions 
have made certain provisions of the Con- 
stitution impractical and have called for 
amendments. The twentieth amendment, 
eliminating the “lame duck” Congress, was 
an answer to just such a demand. 

Now one of America’s outstanding Con- 
stitutional experts, former Solicitor Gen- 
eral James M. Beck, would make a sweep- 
ing adjustment of these ‘mechanical de- 
tails.” Mr. Beck suggests that “when this 
economic storm is over” a group of 200 
eminent Americans should be appointed by 
the president to act as an advisory council 
on Constitutional changes. This body 
would draw up a set of recommendations 
to Congress, to be acted on in the pre- 
scribed manner and, if found desirable, 
submitted to the states for ratification. 

Among the changes which he himself ad- 
vocates are the lengthening of the term 
of office for representatives, so as to divert 
their minds from electioneering, and the 
limiting of the president’s tenure of office 
to a single term. Fundamentally, Mr. 
Beck believes the Constitution as sound as 
ever and asserts that its political philoso- 
phy is “deep and accurate,” and as true 
today as when the Constitution was 
adopted. 





Department of Justice 
Prosecutes NIRA Violator 


For the first time the United States De- 
partment of Justice has instituted court 
proceedings against a firm failing to abide 
by the collective bargaining provisions of 


© Acme 
FARMER ROOSEVELT LOOKS OVER HIS ACRES 
The president has a 1,750-acre farm in Georgia where he carries on his own agricultural 
sxperiments. Mrs. Roosevelt and Undersecretary of Agriculture Tugwell are in the back 


seat of the car. 
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THE NEW EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
When President Roosevelt returned to Washington he found the new wing to the White 


House complete and ready for occupancy. 


the National Industrial Recovery Act. The 
firm against which it is taking action is 
the Houde Engineering Corporation of 
Buffalo, New York. The Justice Depart- 
ment has asked a court in that city to issue 
an order compelling the Houde company to 
bargain on hours and wages with the United 
Automobile Workers’ Union. This union, 
to which a majority of the workers in the 
Houde plants belong, is affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
owners have refused to recognize the A. 
F. of L. union because they say there is 
nothing in the NIRA which declares that 
employers must recognize any particular 
union. The act merely states that owners 
must bargain collectively with their work- 
ers. 

The National Labor Relations Board, 
however, handed down a decision in the 
Houde case, declar- = -_ 
ing that a majority 
of workers in a given 
plant have the legal 
right to bargain for 
all the workers. In 
spite of this decision, 
the Houde company 
still would not recog- 
nize the A. F. of L. 
union. Consequently, 
the Justice Depart- 
ment has now decided 
to take action. 

Labor leaders claim 
that owners are op- 
posed to recognizing unions to which a ma- 
jority of workers belong because they want 
to keep workers split up into small groups. 
The case will undoubtedly end up in the 
Supreme Court and the decision handed 
down by that body may have far-reaching 
consequences in employer-employee rela- 
tions. 





CUMMINGS 





World’s Mightiest Telescope 
Mirror Has Been Completed 
One of the greatest triumphs of modern 
science was accomplished last week when 
the Corning Glass Works completed the 
world’s mightiest telescope mirror. The 
gigantic disc, measuring 200 inches across, 
will permit astronomers to observe an 
area of space 27 times greater than that 
within range of the 100-inch telescope at 
Mount Wilson, at present the largest 
in existence. For five years the Corning 
Works has been engaged in the task of 
building the great mirror and the outcome 
was in doubt until the last minute. Last 
March the final stage was reached only to 
end in failure, and the task had to be 
recommenced. It is learned now that the 
disc which was spoiled at that time can be 
repaired, however, so that the world will 
have two of these marvelous artificial eyes. 
While it may be hard to see at first glance 
how this accomplishment will affect us, it 
should be remembered that practical prog- 
ress has always followed in the wake of 
profound discoveries in the natural sci- 
ences, and by this amazing increase in 
the range of man’s observation a far greater 
opportunity for discoveries is provided. 





A Correction 
In the November 19 issue of THE AMER- 
ICAN OBSERVER we referred to the so-called 
“Jame-duck” amendment to the Constitu- 
tion as the twenty-first amendment. This 
was, of course, an error. The amendment 
in question was the twentieth. 





This is his new office. 

















The Governmental Record | 





The President: Held a series of confer- 
ences at the “little White House” in Warm 
Springs, Georgia, in which it was made clear 
that relief expenditures for the coming year 
would be held to a “reasonably conservative” 
figure and that additional taxation would be 
avoided. . . . Indicated that the administration 
favors federal construction of low-cost housing 
where private capital is not forthcoming. . . 
Presided at Thanksgiving feast for children at 
the Georgia Warm Springs Foundation, estab- 
lished by himself for the treatment of infan- 
tile paralysis patients. . . . Conferred witb 
Richberg, Hopkins and Tugwell on the Hop- 
kins plan for converting the present dole sys- 
tem into a vast work-relief program. 





State Department: Instructed Ambassa- 
dor to Germany William E. Dodd to protest 
to the German government against discrimina- 
tion shown to American holders of German 
bonds. 


War Department: Approved, through its 
National Forest Reservation Commission, the 
purchase of 2,053,169 acres of land to be 
added to national forests in the eastern half 
of the United States. . . . Reported balanced 
budget for the Philippines without the neces- 
sity of increasing taxes. 


Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion: Limited 1935 cotton plantings to 75 per 
cent of the average for 1928-32 and invited a 
further reduction of five per cent, in return 
for rental and benefits on the unused land 
amounting to about $95,000,000. 


Justice Department: Announced relent- 
less campaign to round up remaining members 
of outlaw gangs and warned that anyone har- 
boring fugitives would be severely dealt with. 


Public Works Administrator: Ickes 
urged slum clearance as a preventive measure 
against tuberculosis in a radio broadcast for 
the National Tuberculosis Association urging 
the purchase of Christmas seals. 


Interstate Commerce Commissioner: 
Joseph B. Eastman urged federal control of 
waterways and their port-to-port rates as part 
of the duties of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Up to now the water carriers 
have been exempt from such regulation on the 
ground that they are strictly competitive 
whereas the railroads form a monopoly. The 
commissioner believes this is a discrimination 
against railroads, which are likewise subjected 
to competition, and hold that the entire trans- 
portation system of the country should be co- 
ordinated and regulated by a central au- 
thority. 


Federal Housing Administrator: James 
A. Moffett conferred with the president at 
Warm Springs and made clear once more the 
administration’s dual housing policy. The 
government is to undertake slum clearance and 
large-scale housing programs only where no 
private capital can be advanced. It is not to 
enter into competition with private building. 
The FHA will confine itself to aiding small 
home owners, whereas the PWA is to continue 
its vast government building program. 


United States Supreme Court: Handed 
down decision upholding the right of the Uni- 
versity of California to expel two of its stu- 
dents for refusing to take military training 
Albert W. Hamilton and W. Alonzo Reynolds, 
Jr., the students in question, objected to mili- 
tary drill on the ground that militarism is con- 
trary to their religious principles. The Court, 
in a unanimous opinon, ruled that if this prin- 
ciple were allowed, it could be carried to fur- 
ther limits, including the refusal to pay taxes 
in wartime. The decision will doubtless have 
an important effect on the rights of conscien- 
tious objectors in wartime and possibly affect 
the right of exemption from war service now 
enjoyed by Quakers. 





Severe: 
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Mexico: On November 30. 50.000 
Mexicans listened to President Cardenas’ 
inaugural address. He announced that it 
was the intention of the new government 
to aid members of the working class and 
the Indians. An extensive public works 
program, he considered, would not be suf- 
ficient to solve the unemployment problem. 
What was more important was a complete 
exploitation of Mexico’s natural resources, 
to be opened up by government and labor 
working together. Only through greater 
and more varied agricultural production, 
averred Cardenas, could Mexico hope to 
increase her national wealth. Tariffs would 
be so adjusted that Mexican exports would 
tend to increase, and that only products 
not produced by Mexico would be brought 
in from abroad. 

The chief problems of the Cardenas ad- 
ministration will be the distribution of land 
among the poorer villages, foreign debt set- 
tlements, reorganization of the judicial 
system and the introduction of socialistic 
education in the schools. The last of these 
problems is particularly difficult since 
many Mexicans, especially the Catholics, 
are opposed to socialistic teaching. A 
secret organization of Catholic mothers has 
been formed to keep as many children as 
possible from the new schools. The plan 


seems to be to form voluntary classes in 
the homes of wealthier members of the 
organization. 

The new régime begins under unusually 
Government em- 


favorable circumstances. 
ployees are getting 
full wages, commer- 
cial accounts have 
been paid and $7,- 
500,000 of the na- 
tional debt has been 
paid off in the past 
year. Relations with 
the United States are 
better than they have 
been for many years. 
Cardenas is an expert 





on the economic and PRESIDENT 
. . ‘ LAZARO 
financial situation of CARDENAS 


Mexico. If he can 

retain the continued support of Calles, 
leader of the National Revolutionary party, 
it seems probable that his administration 
will be a success. 


* * * 


Germany: When Chancellor Hitler 
wishes to sound out other European gov- 
ernments on matters of importance he 
usually sends his personal envoy, Joachim 
von Ribbentrop, on a mission abroad. 
Every once in a while Herr von Ribben- 
trop quietly appears in the capital of some 
other nation and manages to contact heads 
of government without attracting too much 
publicity. 

A few days ago Herr von Ribbentrop 
went first to London and then to Paris, and 
immediately the newspapers began to specu- 
late with regard to the object of his visits. 
While negotiations remained secret the 
suspicion gained ground that Hitler is again 
casting about for an agreement on the arma- 
ments question. He is anxious that France 
and Great Britain consent finally to Ger- 
many’s arms equality, paving the way for 
her return to the disarmament conference 
and possibly to the League of Nations. If 
Hitler negotiated this it would be a signal 
victory for him, strengthening his internal 
political position and at the same time im- 
proving Germany’s international position. 
A more impelling reason may lie in the 
report that Germany’s rapidly increasing 
armaments are reaching a stage where their 
Presence cannot much longer be kept under 
cover. For a long time the Germans have 
been building armaments over and above 
the limits prescribed by the Versailles 
Treaty. But to complete her rearmament 


she needs to engage in maneuvers, she 
must become practiced in the use of the 
arms already constructed. Therefore, it 
is suggested, she wants to have her right to 
armaments recognized. She is anxious to do 
away with the present unrealistic state of 
affairs by which other nations refuse to 
accord her more arms although they know 
all the while that she already 
possesses them. A clearing up of 
the question would be advanta- 
geous to Germany. 

It is not known what success 
Herr Ribbentrop had, if, indeed, 
this was the object of his visits. 
It is significant that his trips to 
London and Paris coincided with 
important declarations of policy 
by leaders of both those govern- 
ments. Addressing the House of 
Commons, Vice-Prime Minister 
Baldwin appealed to Germany to 
end her isolation, to drop the veil 
of secrecy hanging over her arma- 
ments and return to the League 
of Nations. The British appear 
willing to recognize Germany’s 
rearmament but only on condi- 
tion that she subscribe to a program for 
the international control of the armaments 
of all nations. Herr Hitler does not fancy 
this idea since full publicity on any matter 
is not in accord with Nazi technique. 

The German chancellor’s overtures were 
less satisfactorily received in Paris. Foreign 
Minister Laval, addressing the Chamber 
of Deputies, called upon Hitler to make 
good his pledges of peace by adhering to 
the Eastern Locarno pact for guaranteeing 
the frontiers of Eastern Europe. This 
treaty was originally proposed by the late 
Foreign Minister Barthou, who had worked 
it out in collaboration with Soviet Foreign 
Commissar Maxim Litvinoff. But Ger- 
many refused it, as did Poland, whose 
foreign policy has been harmonizing with 
that of Germany. M. Laval stated that 
Germany would again be invited to join 
the Eastern Locarno. And while he did 
not say as much, it was indicated that the 
armaments question could be settled if 
Hitler would accept the pact and pledge 
himself against an attempt to make changes 
in the boundaries of Eastern Europe. Thus 
the ball has been thrown back to Hitler. 
He is unwilling to bind Germany to her 
present boundaries but must face a con- 
tinuation of Franco-German misunder- 
standing and a possible strengthening of 
the iron ring around Germany if he does 
not do so. 


*_ * * 


Chaco: Up to the present the League of 
Nation’s peace plan has had little effect on 
Bolivian-Paraguayan struggles. Two weeks 
ago, General Estigarribia of Paraguay, one 
of the cleverest military strategists South 
America has ever known, succeeded in 
pushing through Bolivia’s southern defenses 
and capturing one of her strongest out- 
posts, Fort Ballivian. News from both 
Bolivia and Paraguay is strictly censored, 
but as far as it is possible to determine, 
events shaped themselves as follows: 

The continued successes of Paraguay 
forced the resignation of President Sala- 
manca of Bolivia. His place was immedi- 
ately taken by Vice-President Sorzano, who 
is leader of the Liberal party and is sus- 
pected of being something of a political op- 
portunist. But with Paraguayan troops 
overrunning the disputed region and pound- 
ing at Villa Montes, Bolivia’s only 
entrance to the Chaco, Sorzano could 
scarcely begin negotiations for what would 
assuredly be an unfavorable peace, par- 
ticularly since the Paraguayan people 
seemed intoxicated by success and ready to 
battle for a decisive victory rather than 
yield an inch of their military gains. 
Sorzano decided to form a national cabinet 


in which members of all parties would be 
represented. On December 2, however, 
he encountered a serious setback in the 
refusal of ex-President Saavedra to enter 
the new cabinet. Saavedra is leader of the 
Socialist Republican party and enjoys the 
support of Bolivia’s half-breed Indians. 
Four-fifths of the population of Bolivia is 





PARAGUAYAN TROOPS IN THE GRAN CHACO 


Indian or part Indian. Experts believe that 
if Bolivia should be defeated, or even if a 
truce should be declared, the Indians will 
break out in revolt against the whites. 


* * * 


Italy: The prospect of an agreement be- 
tween France and Italy upon their out- 
standing problems seems to be brighter 
than it has been since the assassinations of 
King Alexander and Minister Barthou. 
Foreign Minister Laval is expected to visit 
Rome in the near future to settle differ- 
ences over French and Italian colonies in 
Africa, the rearmament of Germany and 
the independence of Austria. 

The question of African colonies has 
annoyed Italy ever since the close of the 
war, when she failed to get the compensa- 
tion she had been promised in 1915. Italy 
has asked that the boundary of her colony 
of Libya be extended southward some 600 
miles to Lake Tchad. This would cut the 
French African possession in two and con- 
sequently it is not likely to be granted. 
But France may be willing to give Italy 
the part of the barren Sahara known as 
Tibesta, and invite her to share control 
of the railway which runs from Djibouti on 
the Red Sea to Addis Ababa, capital of 
Abyssinia. Italy has long shown a deep 
interest in independent Abyssinia, but 
each time she has attempted to win con- 
cessions there, she has had her fingers 
burned. 

There seems some likelihood of Italy’s 


persuading France to take a more lenient 
view of German rearmament. Italy urges 
that it would be far more desirable for 
Germany to rejoin the League of Nations 
and be granted a larger army than to have 
her rearm secretly and remain outside the 
League. France may agree, but she will 
undoubtedly ask Italy to abandon her plans 
to ask a revision of the peace 
treaties. France insists that the 
Versailles settlement is the bul- 
wark of European peace. 

Both France and Italy agree 
upon the necessity of Austrian 
independence. Italy wants the 
right to intervene in Austria in 
case this independence is threat- 
ened. For her own part France 
would concede Italy suc a right, 
but since Yugoslavia, which 
France regards as an ally, dreads 
Italian expansion and would vio- 
lently oppose Italian intervention 
in Austria, France can scarcely 
consent to it. 


*_ * * 


France: Soon after Flandin be- 
came premier, he expressed himself against 
governmental restrictions upon business. He 
held that recovery could best be won by a 
freer business enterprise. More recently, 
however, he seemed to have altered his 
opinion. He explained that France was 
like a house on fire: emergency measures 
would have to be taken if her well-being 
was to be preserved. Like the new dealers 
in America, Flandin would have produc- 
tion regulated for the sake of keeping it in 
harmony with needs and stabilizing the 
price level. He favors a lowering of tariff 
barriers to stimulate foreign trade. Recent 
bills of the Flandin government provide 
for purchase of surplus wheat by the gov- 
ernment, and measures to prevent overpro- 
duction in the wine industry. 


* * * 


Saar: France and Germany have reached 
an important agreement over the Saar and 
it may be that trouble between the two 
countries after the January plebiscite wi 
be avoided. In the event that the Saar- 
landers elect to be reunited to Germany 
(practically a foregone conclusion) the Nazi 
government has promised to pay France 
$59,400,000 and 11,000,000 tons of coal 
for the coal mines in the Saar which are 
owned by France. In addition Germany 
promises full protection of all residents 
against persecution and reprisals for a 
Stated period, probably a year. Full details 
have not been published at this writing but 
it is apparent that France has resigned her- 
self to loss of the Saar to Germany. 
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FRENCH PREMIER FLANDIN AND HIS CABINET 


The premier is the tall man in the center of the front row. On his right is Bdouard Herriot 
and second from his left is Pierre Laval, foreign minister. 
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INCE we ran the series of articles on conservatism, 
liberalism and radicalism a few weeks ago we have 
received a number of letters commending the impartiality 
of our analyses. Several of our readers inquired, however, 
why we carried phetographs of the conservative and radi- 
cal leaders and caricatures of the liberals. These carica- 
tures of the liberal leaders, to say the least, were not 
flattering, and in some quarters the question was raised 
as to whether we used them in order to present the liberals 
in a bad light. 
That was not our intention at all. We were merely seek- 
ing variety of illustration. We do not like to use any one 
sort of illustrative material too much. We had run photo- 
graphs of the other leaders, so we thought in this case we 
would turn to caricature. We caricatured the liberals 
rather than the conservatives and radicals because we had 
already used the photographs of liberal leaders quite 
extensively. Since a liberal administration is in power we 
have occasion to write more about liberal than conserva- 
tive and radical leaders. Naturally the men who are in 
office formulate and direct policies and hence figure prom- 
inently in the news. We had had the photographs of most 
of these men in the paper several times, so on that oc- 
casion, for variety, we used caricatures. It did not occur 
to us that anyone would consider this a slap at the liberals. 
It is just another case of creating an unintended impres- 
sion. It is hard to get out a paper every week without 
creating a false impression sometimes. We try to watch 
carefully so as to guard against interpretations we do 
not intend, but, of course, we can’t succeed every time. 
At any rate, let me say that we hold the liberal leaders 
in high esteem. When we use cartoons and caricatures it 
is for variety and humor and not to discredit the person 
under consideration. 


VERYONE who is at all acquainted with the problems 

of government realizes that it takes a long time for 
information and ideas which are in the possession of ex- 
perts to filter down to average citizens. It takes a long time 
for the ideas of genuine social scientists to get into the 
hands and minds of political leaders—the men who are 
responsible for the conduct of public affairs. The best 
minds, the most highly trained persons, study social prob- 
lems and become familiar with them. These experts under- 
stand social and economic situations just as physicians 
understand b.dily conditions. But the social scientists do 
not formulate public policies. The men who make the 
decisions come into positions of power, as a usual thing, 
not because they understand the complex problems and 
issues of human society, but because they are skilled in 
the technique of advertising themselves, of winning popu- 
larity and of building party organizations. These politi- 
cal leaders may do what the relatively untrained public 
wants them to do. The policies advocated by social 
thinkers are neglected. After years they may become popu- 
lar and may be adopted. 

Such is the ordinary course of progress. Measures ap- 
proved by the most competent thinkers are accepted by 
the political authorities only after years of delay—delay 
that may be costly in property and life. Whenever a re- 
form measure is successfully advocated by a political party 
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THE MAN IN THE IRON MASK 
—Cargill in Salt Lake City Deseret News 





As the Editor Sees It 


Weekly Reflections on Events, Trends and Movements 


By Walter E. Myer 


or by party leaders it is safe to assume that it was advo- 
cated unsuccessfully by many political thinkers a genera- 
tion earlier. This delay in getting the ideas of social 
scientists put into practice is sometimes spoken of as “the 
cultural lag.” How can we shorten this cultural lag? 
How can we bridge the gap between the knowledge of 
scientists and the practice of political administrators? Can 
education do it? /s education doing it? These are seri- 
ous problems for patriots and educators. 


WO weeks ago a body of political scientists met in 

Pittsburgh. The occasion was the fortieth anniversary 
of the National Municipal League. City officials and 
students of local government from all over the country 
were there. Among these men were the nation’s most com- 
petent experts in the field of municipal government. 
These men and the research organizations they represented 
had a mass of valuable information concerning municipal 
administration. They were in general agreement as to a 
number of changes which should be made in our local 
governments. They had worked out programs of local 
finance and organization and had given thought to other 
problems of cities, towns and counties. 

The trouble is that the general public does not know 
what the National Municipal League and the other re- 
search organizations are doing. The results of research 
have not come into the possession of city officials or of 
citizens to any considerable extent. On the one hand, we 
have the experts, studying our great problems in an able 
and important way. On the other hand, we have politicians 
and citizens, dealing with the concrete problems but with- 
out the information which the experts have collected. 

The members of the Pittsburgh conference were aware 
of the relative futility of their efforts. They realized that 
if their labors were to be as effective as possible they 
must bridge the gap between thought and action. They 
see now that they must somehow make their contributions 
available to masses of people. So they are entering upon 
a campaign to that end. They are redoubling their ef- 
forts to form Citizens’ Councils, composed of*teaders in 
each community. These councils may then keep in touch 
with experts in local government. They may keep in touch 
with each other. They may make of themselves channels 
through which the most valuable experience of the whole 
nation may be directed into the possession of leaders in 
each community. 


FEEL very strongly that the schools and colleges should 

do more than they have ever done in this direction. 
Classes in civics, government, political science, should keep 
in closer touch than most of them do with actual political 
practices. If a class is studying local government it should 
not consider its work done until it has become acquainted 
with the most promising efforts which are being made in 
different parts of the country to improve the quality of 
local government. It should become familiar with the 
work and with the publications of organizations like the 
National Municipal League, which are devoting their 
trained energies to research and planning in the realm of 
municipal and local government. 

But I do not believe that this work of effective civic 
training and participation should be left to civics and 
political science classes alone. In every school and col- 
lege, in every community, there should be formed a Junior 
Citizens’ Council, composed of all students who are inter- 
ested in government and politics. It should be an organi- 
zation which does not cease its work at the end of a term. 
It should be continuous, offering to every student an ad- 
vanced course in practical politics. In this way our edu- 
cational institutions might help mightily to bring into 
general use the wisdom of the ablest thinkers; it might 
help to bridge the gap between thought and action. 





“A WORKMAN THAT NEEDETH NOT TO BE 
ASHAMED” 





(Concluded from page 1) 

There is room at the top in every vocation. Whatever 
one’s position may be, he can distinguish himself if he sets 
out to do a really superior order of work. The application 
of industry and intelligence can make something out of 
almost any kind of enterprise. There is plenty of social 
injustice in our land; injustice which cries to heaven for 
correction, and many a man rises without merit and falls 
without guilt, yet it remains true that, under normal cir- 
cumstances, a large measure of recognition and success 
awaits the boy or girl who always studies and improves the 
job at hand until he or she has earned the right to be 
called ‘‘a workman that needeth not to be ashamed.” 





As between capital and labor it is going to be difficult to 
distinguisa which is the lion and which the lamb. 
—Toledo Buape. 

















































































THERE WILL BE NO LACK OF TEMPTATION 


—Brown in N. Y. HERALD-TRIBUNB 








| Something to Think About 














1. What evidences are there that business has or has not im- 
proved in your own community ? 


2. What evidences of improvement are to be seen in the 
nation as a whole? 


3. Are there any reasons to support the view that the pres- 
ent improvement may be but temporary ? 


4. What are the arguments for and against a program of 
governmental spending as a recovery measure? 


5. How does the caste system of India differ from the di- 
vision into classes which we see in the United States? 


6. Name as many as you can of the forces which make for 
disunion and political ineffectiveness in India. 


7. Do you think that Gandhi is justified in his opposition to 
the attempt to bring modern industrial methods to India? 


8. If you were an Indian citizen would you favor the con- 
stitution which has just been proposed? 


9. What is meant by the Roosevelt corollary and how does 
it differ from the Monroe Doctrine as expounded by Presi- 
dent Monroe himself? 


10. Do you think that the Monroe Doctrine has, on the 
whole, served a useful purpose? Whatever may have been its 
usefulness in the past, do you consider its continuation desir- 
able? 


11. What change in the Monroe Doctrine has been made by 
the present administration ? 


12. What is meant by a 
to prevent or lessen it? 


REFERENCES: (a) Rehousing America. North American 
Review, August, 1934, pp. 164-171. (b) Are We on Our Way? 
Current History, August, 1934, pp. 584-591. (c) Business and 
Government. Scribner’s, November, 1934, pp. 257-265. (d) 
Prison Letters to India. Asia, 4 articles, September to Decem- 
ber, 1934. (e) The Problem of Indian Reform. Christian 
Science Monitor (magazine section) , November 14, 1934. (f) 
Progress of Constitutional Reform in India. Foreign Affairs, 
July, 1933, pp. 609-620. (g) Ways of India. Atlantic Monthly, 
October, 1930, pp. 464-472. 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Himalaya (hi-mah’la-ya—i as in it), 
Nicolai Lenin (nee-ko-li’ len’in—first i as in ice, second i as in 
hit), Mohandas Mahatma Gandhi (mo-hahn’das ma-haht’ma 
gahn’dee), Brahmin (brah’min—i as in it), Kshatriya (kshat’- 
ri-yah—i as in it), Vaisya (vi' syah—i as in ice), Sudra (soo’- 
drah), Amritsar (am-rit’sahr—i as in it), Joachim von Rib- 
bentrop (yo-ah’keem fon ree’ben-trop—o as in over), Cardenas 
(kar-day’nas), Calles (kahl’yays), Barthou (bar-too’), Tibesti 
(ti-bes’tee) , Djibouti (jee-boo’tee), Addis Ababa (ahd’i is ah’- 
ba-ba), Salamanca (sa-la-man’ka), Sorzano (sor-tha’no), Saa- 
vedra (sah- vay’dra). 
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Constitutional Lawyer — Newton 
D. Baker has given new hope to private 
power companies which fear that they will 
be driven out of business by government 


competition. He believes that the govern- 
ment’s entrance into this field is unconsti- 
tutional. If Mr. Baker fights this case for 
the electric companies, they will have rea- 
son for hope. He is one of the foremost 
lawyers in the country, and he has always 
been in favor of private ownership and 
operation of power plants rather than pub- 
lic control. 

In addition to possessing a keen legal 
mind, Mr. Baker is a good administrator. 
During the World War, President Wilson 
appointed him secretary of war. In that 
office, Mr. Baker was a pillar of strength 
to the president. At the same time that 
Mr. Baker was secretary of war, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt was 
assistant secretary 
of the navy. The 
two men were very 
good friends and 
have been since, al- 
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NEWTON D 
BAKER 


though they do not 





agree with each 

other on the power © U. & U. 

issue. JAMES A 
After the war, dh aL 


when President Wil- 
son fought so hard to have the United 
States join the League of Nations, Mr. 
Baker supported him to the very last. 
However, when his name was mentioned 
for the presidency, he said that he would 
not put us into the League even if he 
ould, because the people were opposed to 
t 

Because of his opposition to public oper- 
ition of power plants, Mr. Baker is un- 
popular with those progressives, or liberals, 
who consider the power issue the dominant 
yne in American politics. They claim 
that his attitude is colored by the 
fact that large corporations engage him 
is their legal counsel. But his friends 
firmly contend that he is a man of convic- 
tion, and they denounce his critics for in- 
ferring that he would support a cause 
merely because of his personal business 
‘onnections. 

an 

Housing Administrator — James 
Andrew Moffett, federal housing commis- 
sioner, left Princeton University to become 
an office boy at $12.50 a week. He worked 
his way from one promotion to another 
until he became vice-president of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey, obtain- 
ing a salary of $100,000 a year. His suc- 
cess was due to his determination to learn 
all there was to know about the oil indus- 
try. He came into the news a year ago 
when he resigned his position as senior 
vice-president of the Standard Oil because 
of an internal disagreement over policy 
A month later President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed him to a planning and coordination 
“committee in the NRA, but early this year 
he went back to his old job with the Stand- 
ard Oil Company at a salary of $100,000. 
But now he is with the government again. 
When he first took the housing post he 
said: “I don’t know much about it, but I 
think I'll learn.” He is short, businesslike 
in appearance, bald-headed, athletic, at 49. 
He likes golf, swimming and yachting. He 
plods along, isn’t spectacular, is a poor 
speaker, but works patiently and compe- 
tently. He is a firm believer in private in- 
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itiative and that is why he had a dispute 
with Secretary Ickes. He felt that Ickes 
wanted the government to compete with 
private builders. Instead he wants to lend 
people money so they can give private 
builders more business. 


Oo oy. 

Federal Detective — The Bureau 
of Investigation of the United States De- 
partment of Justice is our great national 
detective agency. It comes near to being 
the American counterpart of Scotland 
Yard. It is presided over by a relatively 
young man, J. Edgar Hoover (not related 
to the ex-president) who, despite the fact 
that he is not yet 40, has administered the 
position for a number of years. Mr. 
Hoover’s work has come into national 
prominence since the national government 
inaugurated the war on kidnappers, follow- 
ing the abduction and murder of the Lind- 
bergh baby. Since that time the Bureau 
has solved 27 of 29 kidnapping cases, re- 
sulting in sentences totaling 1,111 years, 
handed out to 71 criminals. It has also 
broken up gangs of desperadoes. The re- 
cent killing of “Baby-Face” Nelson elimi- 
nated all but one of the Dillinger gang. 
And other figures in the criminal world 
have been accounted for. 

Mr. Hoover has brought a new idea to 
his task of selecting 
a detective force. 
Instead of choosing 
experienced officers, 
he chooses college 
graduates who have 
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had regular training. 
He places an em- 
phasis upon brains. 
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fully into the rec- BIDDLE 


ords of all appli- 

cants for office, even in the case of minor 
positions, He has assembled a finely 
trained set of men. The old-style detec- 
tives scoff at his young college men and 
lawyers, but his dependence upon brains 
and training seems justified when one con- 
siders the recent record of his bureau. 


Labor Arbiter — Francis B. Biddle 
occupies an important place in the Roose- 
velt administration. He is chairman of the 
National Labor Relations Board and as 
such is influential in shaping labor policies. 
His appointment was opposed by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor because he is a 
corporation lawyer, having been attorney 
for the Pennsylvania Railroad, the Great 
Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company and 
other corporations. Since he assumed his 
position, however, Mr. Biddle has taken a 
stand generally supported by labor in that 
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he has declared himself in favor of the 
interpretation of Section 7-a which was 
made by his predecessor, Lloyd K. Garri- 
son. This means that he thinks employers 
should be obliged to deal with the labor 
organization which commands a majority 
among the workers. His attitude in this 
respect has encouraged labor in its fight 
for collective bargaining. 

Mr. Biddle is a member of an old and 
well-known American family. He attended 
Groton school while President Roosevelt 
was a student there. He graduated with 
honors from the Harvard law school and 
was secretary for a year to Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. He practiced law in 
Philadelphia. He interested himself in 
educational problems, drafted the Voca- 
tional Education Act 
of 1913 and the Child 
Labor Amendment in 
1915. He organized 
the Philadelphia 
branch of the Foreign 
Policy Association. 
Despite his business 
connections he is gen- 
erally classed as a 
liberal. He has been 
regarded as a Repub- 
lican, though he fol- 
lowed Theodore 
Roosevelt in his 
break from the party in 1912 and sup- 
ported Alfred E. Smith in 1928. Since then 
he has been classed as a Democrat. 
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Russian Dictator — Josef Stalin, 
the man who stands at the head of the 
Russian government, is an interesting char- 
acter. He was born 55 years ago in a mud 
hut in Georgia, a district in southern Rus- 
sia at the gateway between Europe and 
Asia. His father, a peasant, moved to the 
village of Didi-lilo, and became a_ shoe- 
maker. The young Josef was sent into 
training for the priesthood, but came into 
the possession of the writings of Karl 
Marx, turned Communist, was reported to 
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the priests by his fellow students, left 
school at the age of 19, became a shoe- 
maker, but spent his spare time organizing 
revolutionary clubs and labor movements, 
was arrested, sent to Siberia, escaped, was 
several times rearrested and escaped again 
and again, turned bandit with the thought 
of robbing the rich in order to carry on the 
revolutionary movement, was finally ar- 
rested and sent to prison in the Arctic 
Circle, where he was being held at the 
time of the revolution of 1917. He was 
released and became a leader in the Bol- 
shevist revolution, succeeding to the head- 
ship of Communism and of the Russian 
government upon the death of Lenin. 

Josef Stalin has a powerful physique and 
untiring energy. He is quiet, almost sul- 
len, relentless in carrying out his plans. He 
cares nothing for show, seldom appears 
before the public, has no use for formal 
society, and, until the death of his wife 
about two years ago, lived with her and 
their child in a small flat. He rarely makes 
speeches or give interviews. He organizes, 
quietly plays the game of controlling hu- 
man forces. 
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We Recommend — 


Chester A. Arthur. By George F. 
Howe. New York: Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany. $4.00. 


One of the American Political Leaders 
Series, edited by Allan Nevins—the best series 
of American biographies which has yet ap- 
peared. This volume maintains the excellent 
standard of the previously published biogra- 
phies. It describes a quarter of a century of 
American politics vividly and effectively. By 
reading this book one not only becomes ac- 
quainted with the very interesting person- 
ality of the twenty-first president but learns 
much about politics and political methods. 
This work is scholarly and at the same time 
is enlivened by human interest. It is a fine 
contribution to the biography of American 
statesmen. 


A History of the Great War. By C. 
R. M. F. Cruttwell. New York: Oxford 
University Press. $5.50. 


This military history, written by an Eng- 
lish historian, furnishes an excellent and well- 
balanced record of the military operations of 
the World War. It is probably the best single 
volume on the war. The maps and diagrams 
are particularly good. 


German factories are to abolish the time 
clock and substitute the bugle call. Say what 
you will about Adolf, as a grandstander he 
leads the league. 

—St. Louis Post-Dispatcu 





Now Huey Long wants Louisiana to secede 
from the Union. The majority of Louisiana 
citizens don’t know what this means, but 
they're highly in favor of it. 

—Washington Post 
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ruled by rajah princes and nabobs, but ac- 
tually under the dominion of Great Britain 
In the centuries before the British came to 
India, wars and insurrections in those little 
states were frequent. From time to time, 
a rich and powerful prince would sally forth 
to conquer his neighbors and extend bis 
empire. 





A New Constitution Is Drawn for India 


(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 


was that thousands of Indian spinners and 
weavers lost their jobs and starved, or 
fell under the thumbs of money lenders. 

For the last century, England has en- 
deavored to make India a fruitful source 
of raw materials, especially cotton (to be 
used by her own textile factories) and 


strength. and soon led the masses of India 
as well as the intellectual middle class. 


Growth of Self-Government 


At the beginning of the century, protests 
against British repression arose in Bengal 
and Western India. In 1908 new reforms 

extended the share of 





Not only has India 
been divided in its al- 
legiance to its princes, 
but also in its differences 
of language, its caste dis- 
tinctions and its reli- 
gions. No less than 170 
different languages and 
scores of dialects are 
spoken in India. The 
division of all Indian 
society into classes or 
castes is difficult for 
western peoples to com- 
prehend. We are accus- 
tomed to wealthy people 
having little to do with 
poor people, and de- 
scendants of old families 
refusing to include im- 
migrants among their 
friends. But suppose 
these classes were s0 
sharply drawn that a 
clergyman would be con- 
sidered “polluted” if he 
touched a road mender, 
if he came within 24 
feet of a blacksmith, 48 
feet of a cotton picker, 
or 64 feet of a beggar! There are four 
principal castes in India: the brahmins or 
priests; kshatriyas, government workers 
and soldiers; vaisyas, farmers and mer- 
chants; and sudras or servants. But each 
of these is divided and subdivided hundreds 
of times, so that there are about 2,400 so- 
cial divisions, each with its own rules for 
associating with other groups. Besides, 
there are millions of outcasts, who have 
no class standing at all. 

Still another bar to progress is the va- 
riety of religions practiced in India. Nearly 
three quarters of the people are Hindus, 
but there are about 70,000,000 Moham- 
medans, 12,000,000 Buddhists, as well as 
Animists, Christians, Sikhs, Jains, Parsees 
and dozens of forgotten little sects like the 
Todas, with thcir cow gods and strange 
dairying ceremonies. 

When we survey India in these various 
aspects, when we consider the unwieldy 
masses of its population, its recurrent 
famines, its fabulously wealthy princes and 
poverty-stricken farmers, its sharp caste 
lines, ancient customs, and its many lan- 
guages and religions, we begin to realize 
what an enormous task a national govern- 
ment would have to rule and modernize 
India. 

Drawbacks of British Rule 


British control in India began about the 
middle of the eighteenth century. At first 
it was exercised trough a commercial cor- 
poration, known as the East India Com- 
pany, but later the British government it- 
self extended its sway over the Indian 
states. The East India Company was of 
course a profit-making enterprise. It was 
less interested in providing India with a 
good government than it was in making as 
much money as possible. It bought Indian 
drugs, spices, rare woods, silks and gems 
at low prices and sold them in Europe for 
as much as it could get. 

Meanwhile, though India continued to 
be primarily agricultural, towns arose and 
little factories were set up. Indian weavers 
turned out beautiful fabrics from their 
handlooms. Their products were eagerly 
sought in the markets of Europe, China, 
Persia and Africa. England was India’s 
best customer until a little more than a 
century ago, when big textile factories 
arose in the north of England. Then Eng- 
lish fabrics were made by machines. High 
tariff walls were erected against Indian cloth 
to protect British products. The result 








Only a part of India is under strict British cuntrol. 
autonomous and semi-autonomous states under native princes. 
represent British India. 
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wheat. To bring supplies from the inte- 
rior to the coast, the British government 
built roads and railways. To increase and 
improve production, irrigation schemes 
were instituted. In the eyes of western 
civilization these changes were improve- 
ments. But in some respects they were 
hurtful to Indian farmers. To carry out 
new developments, the British government 
sent highly paid officials into all parts of 
India. Military police forces had to be en- 
listed to enforce order. The cost of these 
governmental services fell indirectly upon 
the already overburdened shoulders of the 
Indian farmer. 


Progress Under British Rule 


It would be wrong to suppose that the 
British officials are harsh masters and that 
British aims in India have always been 
purely selfish. Most of the governors and 
viceroys have been singularly honorable 
men, eager to do all in their power to aid 
India. Since the beginning of the present 
century, groups of young Englishmen have 
fought against imperialistic as distinguished 
from good government. They have held 
that it is the duty of Britain to improve 
the living conditions of native populations, 
to institute educational reforms and to pave 
the way for self-government. Hence Brit- 
ish rule has given peace to India. It has re- 
duced the peril of famine by irrigating mil- 
lions of acres of land once swept by 
recurrent droughts. Since the World War, 
new factories have been built on Indian 
soil i. which British and Indian capitalists 
are copartners. Thousands of young In- 
dians have been educated in English as well 
as Indian colleges and universities. They 
have formed the backbone of India’s grow- 
ing middle class. It is this educated mid- 
dle class, the class that has profited most 
by British rule, that has led the movement 
for Indian independence. In 1885 the 
leaders among India’s educated classes 
called the first “Indian National Congress” 
at Bombay, to enable “all the most earnest 
laborers in the cause of national progress 
to become personally known to each other.” 
At that time comparatively few Indian 
nationalists looked forward to Indian in- 
dependence. The congress affirmed its loy- 
alty to Britain, asked more opportunity 
to participate in governmental affairs, 


strove for a greater unity among Indian 
states, and encouraged the continuance of 
India’s ancient culture. As it gathered to- 
succeeding years, 


gether in it gained 
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Indians in their govern- 
ment. Nevertheless, the 
independence movement 
continued to grow. In 
war years India loyally 
followed the flag. As a 
result of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford report of 
1918, sweeping new re- 
forms were carried out, 
and the type of govern- 
ment India knows today 
was set up. The new 
constitution (Govern- 
ment of India Act— 
1919) was founded upon 
a principle known as dy- 
archy — dual control — 
under which governmen- 
tal functions were divided 
among Indian ministers 
and British officials. In 
each of the Indian prov- 
inces there is still a 
British-appointed gover- 
nor and executive coun- 
But there is likewise 
a council of ministers 
selected from the mem- 
bers of a _ popularly 
elected provincial legislature. In addition 
there is a central legislature which con- 
sists of two houses, a Council of State 
and a_ Legislative Assembly. About 
two-thirds of each body is popularly 
elected, but whereas only about 1,000,000 of 
the wealthiest Indians are permitted to vote 
for Council members, about 5,000,000 vot- 
ers are eligible to choose Assembly mem- 
bers. Their qualifications are the same as 
those for provincial electors. No bill can 
be introduced into the Indian parliament 
which affects defense, foreign policy, re- 
ligion or the public debt, unless the viceroy, 
the British governor-general, approves it. 
On the other hand, bills introduced by the 
viceroy or his executive council may be 
declared passed, even if parliament refuses 
its consent. 

At first many Indians were satisfied with 
the new constitution and the promise of 
responsible government, gradually intro- 
duced. But the Rowlett Acts and the 
Amritsar massacre, designed to suppress 
revolutionary activity, succeeded only in 
arousing new protests against British rule. 
Many were violent in their denunciation of 
the British, but above all the harsh voices 
rose the soft words of Mohandas Gandhi, 
called “Mahatma”—the great soul. As a 
law student in England he had dressed like 
anyone else. As leader of the Nationalists 
he wears a native robe of homespun cloth 
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to symbolize Indian boycott (refusal to 
purchase) of English textiles. Gandhi 
preaches a nonviolent revolution. He de- 
spises bloodshed and strife and espouses 
the doctrine of brotherly love. He denounces 
the tyranny of money lenders as vigorously 
as he condemns British rule. He desires an 
India in which relationships between Hindus 
and Moslems and all other groups are 
peaceful. To him there is no happiness in 
a machine civilization. His life is intended 
as a symbol to guide all India. His prayers, 
hours of silence and fasting betoken India’s 
spiritual life; his daily work at the spin- 
ning wheel is a plea that India return to her 
ancient handcrafts. But besides being a 
spiritual leader, Gandhi is a shrewd poli- 
tician. Often his keen statesmanship seems 
more than a match for the British. 

At the last meeting of the Indian Na- 
tional Congress, it was apparent that the 
more radical elements are gaining strength 
Gandhi’s personality leads, but younger 
Indians are urging the overthrow of British 
control by force of arms. 


New Indian Constitution 


In the past decade, Great Britain has 
made frequent efforts to win back the 
confidence of India. A few Englishmen 
still believe in repressive measures, but 
the majority are willing to give India al- 
most complete self-government, provided 
British factories and markets in India are 
protected. Commissions have been ap- 
pointed to study the problem. A series of 
round-table conferences have met in Lon- 
don to enable British and Indian statesmen 
to discuss future policies. Ultimate domin- 
ion status was promised, but Gandhi in- 
sisted upon it immediately. Since 1929, 
however, he and the Indian National Con- 
gress have declared that nothing short of 
complete independence would be accepted. 

For many months a joint parliamentary 
committee has been preparing a new con- 
stitution. At present it is being thoroughly 
analyzed by Britain’s parliament. Under it, 
many franchise restrictions are to be re- 
moved, so that the electorate is to be in- 
creased from 5,000,000 to 35,000,000. The 
only limitations upon self-government are 
to be control of police, national defense 
and foreign affairs. Besides these, the vice- 
roy is to have a veto over any tariff he may 
regard as being leveled against England 
without being advantageous to India. The 
government is to be federal in form. Mem- 
bers of the central legislature are to be 
elected by provincial assemblies among their 
members instead of by the electorate as a 
whole. 

Both the arch-imperialists of England 
and the nationalists of India are opposed to 
the new constitution. The nationalists ob- 
ject principally to the viceroy’s tariff veto. 
There is reason to believe that parliament 
will pass the constitution with little change, 
and that India will accept it grudgingly. 
While Gandhi lives there seems little like- 
lihood of India’s breaking into open revolt. 


—Courtesy Hamburg-American Line 
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Is Business Recovery on the Horizon? 


(Concluded from page 1, column 4) 


not be able in this article to go into all the 
items and figures which make up what is 
known as the index of business conditions. 
Suffice it to say that the statistics used in- 
clude such things as the volume of produc- 
tion; the amount or volume of trade as 
shown through retail sales; freight car- 
loadings; payments made by checks; the 
amount of money in circulation; prices of 
agricultural and industrial products; and 
bank loans to business concerns. Naturally, 
when all these things are up, business is 
active, and when they are down business 
is stagnant. 


Production Figures 


The most important thing to be watched, 
however, is the volume of production. 
When companies are producing a lot of 
goods, it means that they are making large 
sales or at least have the prospect of mak- 
ing large sales within a short time. Other- 
wise they would be producing very little. 
It is impossible for business to perk up 
without a substantial increase in industrial 
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LET’S SEE WHICH WAY WORKS BEST 
—Portland Press-HERALD 


production, and it is impossible for indus- 
trial production to increase very long with- 
out a decided improvement in business 
generally. That is one of the reasons why 
we can say that business is better now than 
it was a few weeks ago. Industrial pro- 
duction, as shown by figures published by 
the Federal Reserve Board, is greater now 
than it was in the fall. But it is still not 
as great as it was in April of this year. It 
is about the same as a year ago. Accord- 
ing to the Federal Reserve Board the index 
of industrial production is now about 
75. In August of this year it was 73 and 
in September 71. In April, however, it was 
85 and a year ago it was 75, the same as 
now. Thus, while we may say that things 
are better, it can be seen that they are far 
from satisfactory, or even normal. But the 
prospects for the remainder of this month 
are good, for there is always a spurt around 
Christmas time which greatly stimulates 
business activity. Beyond that, one cannot 
predict with any degree of certainty or 
accuracy. 


Those business leaders and economists 
who look for a gradual long-time upward 
pull base their contentions on a number of 
basic economic conditions, They claim 
that the general situation is now favorable 
to permanent recovery. Many of the ad- 
justments which they hold to be essential 
to recovery have already been made. 
Debtors are finding it easier to meet their 
obligations because of higher prices, as in 
the case of farmers, and other improved 
conditions. The proper balance between 
farm prices and industrial prices has been 
partially restored. Banks are in a much 


sounder position than they have been in 
the past. 


Finally, the administration has 





given several indications during the last 
few weeks that it is anxious to have the 
codperation of business in pushing the re- 
covery drive and stimulating employment. 


Discouraging Signs 


On the other side of the ledger, there 
are a number of things that blacken the 
industrial horizon. For one thing, there is 
considerable alarm over the government’s 
budget. During the last two years the na- 
tional government has piled up the largest 
deficits in its peacetime history. It is 
spending billions a year more than it is 
taking in in taxes and other revenues. This 
makes business and industrial leaders un- 
easy, for they fear that eventually the gov- 
ernment will have to resort to inflation and 
upset everything. Another unfavorable fac- 
tor at present is the low level of interna- 
tional trade. While the administration is 
working hard to negotiate tariff treaties 
with foreign nations, not a great deal has 
yet been accomplished in the way of open- 
ing the channels of foreign commerce. 
More serious than this is the pres- 
ent state of unemployment. Al- 
though no one knows the exact 
number of unemployed, it is well 
recognized, by even the most opti- 
mistic, that it is dangerously high 
—perhaps more than 10,000,000. 
William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, 
estimates that there are now 500,- 
000 more unemployed than a year 
ago. 

Perhaps the most serious ob- 
stacle to recovery is the depressed 
condition of the so-called “heavy” 
industries. Heavy industries are 
those which produce steel, iron, 
building equipment, railroad sup- 
plies, and generally those products 
of a durable nature. In normal 
times, they furnish employment 
to millions of men. During the 
depression years, they have been 
more stagnant than any others 
and thus far they have failed to 
respond appreciably to the pump- 
priming of the New Deal expend- 
itures. The decline in these in- 
dustries has been cataclysmic and 
is still extremely serious. 

It is this last condition which has caused 
the president and his advisers no little 
worry. President Roosevelt knows that 
nothing like full employment can exist 
without a definite recovery in these heavy 
industries. He knows that the other indus- 
tries could not possibly absorb the bulk of 
the unemployed. That is why a good deal 
of his time at the little White House in 
Warm Springs, Georgia, was devoted to a 
study of plans to stimulate these indus- 
tries. He called many of his aides down 
there to talk over this matter with him, 
and, it was generally assumed, came back 
to Washington with some definite ideas for 





PASS HIM THAT BALL 


—Knoz in Memphis COMMPRCIAL APPEAL 


legislation which he 
would present to Con- 
gress. 


‘Issue Raised 


Several of the presi- 
dent’s intimate advisers 
feel that it will be im- 
possible to stimulate the 
heavy industries without 
a far greater degree of 
spending than the gov- 
ernment has yet made. 
Secretary Ickes, the pub- 
lic works administrator, 
Harry L. Hopkins, the 
relief administrator, 
Rexford G. Tugwell, No. 
1 brain truster, Mar- 
riner S. Eccles, new head 
of the Federal Reserve 
Board; these, and many 
other members of the 
president’s official family, 
have been urging Mr. 
Roosevelt to adopt pro- 
grams designed further 
to help business get on 
its feet. The main fea- 
ture of these plans, all 
of which will entail the 
expenditure of billions of dollars, is public 
works of one kind or another. They would 
include grade crossings, slum clearance and 
low-cost housing projects in the cities, and 
subsistence homesteads in the rural areas 
of the country. 


It is no exaggeration to say that the most 
important single recovery issue confront- 
ing the administration now is that of hous- 
ing. If a far-flung housing program could 
be successfully undertaken, a great impetus 
would be given to the depressed heavy in- 
dustries, for housing requires the materials 
produced by those industries. Many think 
it would give sufficient stimulation to those 
industries to start them operating at some- 
thing like normal activity. The president 
himself is anxious to have a broad housing 
program go forward. The main hitch has 
been that there has been a serious contro- 
versy in the administration over the pro- 
cedure that should be followed in embark- 
ing upon such a program, Certain mem- 
bers of the administration, as we have said, 
want the government itself to undertake 
the projects—to set aside several billion 
dollars to provide housing facilities to the 
low-income groups. Others, notably Fed- 
eral Housing Administrator James A. Mof- 
fett, want the work to be done by private 
building companies. The difference of 
opinion between Secretary Ickes and Mr. 
Moffett on this issue was so sharp a short 
while ago as to threaten a serious rupture 
in the administration. 


Conflict of Opinion 


Mr. Moffett holds that if the government 
itself goes into the housing business, it will 
scare private builders off. By 
competing with private companies, 
he holds, the government will 
have an unfair advantage and will 
discourage them to such an ex- 
tent that they will refuse to un- 
dertake the job. Mr. Ickes, on 
the other hand, believes that pri- 
vate building companies will never 
embark upon a program sufh- 
ciently large to make a dent in 
the depression. If anything worth 
while is to be done in the housing 
field, says Mr. Ickes, the govern- 
ment itself will have to do it, for 
private companies have already 
shown how Attle they can do in 
this field. 


The dispute was finally taken 
to Mr. Roosevelt, who worked out 
something of a compromise. The 
government is apparently going to 
follow a dual housing program. 
Mr. Moffett’s housing administra- 
tion will continue to encourage 
people to repair their homes by 
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guaranteeing loans to them and will con- 
tinue to encourage private companies to 
enter the housing field by assuring them 
the necessary credit. But there are certain 
branches of the housing industry in which 
private companies are not interested be- 
cause the prospects for adequate profits 
are not bright. Especially is private busi- 
ness not interested in the extremely low- 
cost housing ventures; the homes that 
would be erected for workers of very 
meager incomes. This field, the govern- 
ment itself will enter, thus filling the needs 
of those groups of workers. 


New Relief Plans 


Thus far, we have mentioned only one 
objective of such a program. That is the 
stimulation which it would give to the 
heavy industries. But there is another 
objective equally important at the present 
time. The second objective of the housing 
program and the other features of this plan 
would be to transfer from the relief rolls 
to payrolls all those who are now on the 
“dole.” The president abhors the “dole” 
because it constitutes a waste of what he 
calls “human resources.”” Most of his in- 
timate advisers likewise loathe it. 


During the last few weeks the adminis- 
tration has been gravely concerned over the 
relief problem. It recognizes that the gov- 
ernment cannot go ahead pouring out a 
billion and a half in relief every year with- 
out becoming bankrupt. But more impor- 
tant than that, it has recently become 
aware of certain alarming conditions among 
the unemployed now on relief. Many of 
those who have been receiving their sub- 
sistence from the government have re- 
cently shown an unwillingness to work and 
a preference to remain on relief. The ef- 
fects of such an attitude, if continued, 
would be disastrous to the morale of those 
who have adopted it. Another tendency 
which has caused the administration to 
worry is the growth of radicalism among 
many of the unemployed who have become 
disgusted with the present state of affairs 
whereby week after week and month after 
month they cannot find jobs and must de- 
pend upon the government. 

It is hardly likely that the president will 
approve in their entirety the Ickes and 
Hopkins plans because of the heavy ex- 
penditures they would involve. But 
the president is faced with a situation 
which demands action. Business has not 
recovered sufficiently to absorb a majority 
of the unemployed and there are no indi- 
cations that, unaided by further govern- 
ment spending, it will be able to do so in 
the near future. And the unemployed are 
showing signs of restlessness in some quar- 
ters and signs of apathy in other quarters. 
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EARLY all of the 26 presidents who have succeeded 
yay James Monroe have given their own special in- 
terpretation to that famous doctrine which bears the name 
of our fourth president and which, for more than 100 
years, has been one of the 
bases of American foreign pol- 
icy. The Monroe Doctrine 
has been the subject of state 
paper after state paper. It has 
been a favorite subject among 
writers on international relations. Mention is made of it 
in the Covenant of the League of Nations. In making 
commitments to preserve world peace, the United States 
has always been careful that nothing contained therein 
would violate the tenets of the Monroe Doctrine. And 
when we rebuke Japan for seizing Manchuria, she throws 
it in our face, reminding us that it is possible for other 
nations to have their own Monroe Doctrines. In a word, 
when James Monroe expounded his famous doctrine, he 
not only laid the foundation stone upon which all our re- 
lations with the other western hemisphere nations should 
be built; he committed his country to one of the most 
controversial policies of all time. 


Monroe Doctrine 
is foundation stone 
of our foreign policy 


It is not so much the original doctrine outlined in the 
presidential message to Congress, December 2, 1823, that 
has given rise to such dispute. It is rather the dozens of 
interpretations, elaborations, and corollaries of the follow- 
ing decades that have caused the damage. There have 
been the Polk corollaries, the Hayes corollary, the Grant 
corollaries, the Wilson and Roosevelt corollaries, and a 
goodly number of others enunciated by prominent presi- 
dents and secretaries of state. But before tracing this 
evolution and these distortions we must turn our atten- 
tion to that history-making message to Congress in which 
the Monroe Doctrine was given to the world. 

There was nothing very elaborate or very complicated 
about the policy which President Monroe laid before Con- 
gress. His doctrine had two primary purposes: The non- 
colonization of the American continent by European pow- 
ers; and the nonintervention by European powers for the 
purpose of oppressing or controlling in any other manner 
the destiny of the American republics or for extending 
their political system to this hemisphere. 


HE Monroe Doctrine simply called for noncoloniza- 
han and nonpolitical interference in the western hemi- 
sphere. It said nothing about American overlordship of 
the entire hemisphere, nor did it mention American inter- 
vention in the affairs of the 
other nations. The ideas set 
forth in that message were not 
new to the Americans. They 
were, as a matter of fact, 
deeply instilled in the minds of 
the political leaders of the day, for as colonists, they had 
learned to appreciate the price of being eternally mixed up 
in European scraps. Not only did every war in Europe 
affect them indirectly, but it meant an actual war for 
them, for there was a colonial counterpart in which they 
had to furnish the men and the money. More than that, 
they felt that they gained little from these wars and they 
were, consequently, determined to wash their 


Policy of noncoloni- 
zation and nonpo- 
litical interference 
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Evolution of the Monroe Doctrine 
By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 


From this relatively simple declaration of policy, the 
Monroe Doctrine was expanded to meet the needs of 
presidents whenever they were confronted with a difficult 
situation in dealing with Latin America. In fact, the 
people had all but forgotten about its existence when a 
president would dig up Monroe’s message to Congress, 
dust it off, put on a new interpretation so as to make it 
fit the needs of the hour. At first these interpretations 
did not vary a great deal from the original document. 
Certainly most of them were in harmony with the spirit 
of the doctrine. The first of these deviations came with 
our opposition to the transfer of colonies in this hemi- 
sphere from one European power to another. This was 
particularly true in the case of Cuba, and whenever Spain 
talked of transferring Cuba to England, the American 
secretary of state raised a hue and cry so loud that noth- 
ing was done about it. 


T WAS President Polk who began the practice, later to 
become so popular, of adding corollaries to the Monroe 
Doctrine. He has two to his credit. The first one he an- 
nounced at the time of our annexation of Texas. Europe 
criticized this policy of terri- 
torial expansion and President 
olk, bringing to his rescue 
the Monroe Doctrine, very po- 
litely told Europe that what 
we did on this continent was 
none of her business. This idea was carried even further 
after the Mexican War. We had, of course, gained from 
that struggle enough territory to carve six new states and 
were not overanxious to be criticized for our tactics. The 
degree of elasticity which had been applied to the Monroe 
Doctrine can be seen from the fact that many people at 
the time declared that the acquisition of California and 
New Mexico by armed force and the annexation of Texas 
were taken as precautions in order to prevent the con- 
quest of such territories by European powers, and thus 
were justified by the doctrine. 


Polk’s second corollary was a complete negation of 
Monroe’s principles, for the Monroe Doctrine clearly set 
forth the idea that the American republics should be free 
to choose their own destinies and form their own govern- 
ments. Polk held, however, that no American country 
had the right to cede any of its territory to European na- 
tions. President Grant used somewhat stronger language 
than Polk when he enunciated this view. ‘“No European 
nation,” Grant said, “can acquire by any means whatso- 
ever any part of the American territory, even when the 
interested people demand it.” 

After the Mexican War, corollary followed corollary. 
We had, of course, by that time become a powerful na- 
tion and had little to fear from anyone. The first of the 
long series of corollaries which was to follow was the 
product of President Hayes who held that no European 
country had the right to build a canal across the isthmus, 
in spite of the fact that in 1846 we had signed with Eng- 
land the Clayton-Bulwer treaty which provided that 


The Polk corollaries 
are enunciated to 
alter doctrine 
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neither the United States nor Great Britain should demand 
exclusive rights to build such a canal. 


OWARD the end of the century, we began putting 

ourselves up as overlords of the whole hemisphere, 
taking an attitude that such was our manifest destiny, 
Cleveland’s secretary of state, Richard Olney, minced no 
words in letting the world 
know of our overlordship, “To- 
day the United States is prac- 
tically sovereign on this con- 
tinent,” ran the Olney corol- 
lary, “and its fiat is law upon 
the subjects to which it confines its interposition . . . its 
infinite resources combined with its isolated position ren- 
der it master of the situation and practically invulnerable 
as against any or all other powers.” This new interpreta- 
tion of the doctrine nearly got us into war with England. 


We assume the role 
of overlords of the 
western hemisphere 


Literally volumes would have to be written adequately 
to cover the long history of American intervention in 
Latin America in the name of the Monroe Doctrine. With 
the dawn of American imperialism toward the end of the 
century, the Monroe Doctrine became an excuse for almost 
any course of action on this hemisphere. By the Roose- 
velt corollary—without a doubt the most famous of them 
all—the United States set itself up as an international 
police power. In his message to Congress in 1904, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt outlined his corollary in these words, 
“, . in the western hemisphere the adherence of the 
United States to the Monroe Doctrine may force the 
United States, however reluctantly, in flagrant cases of 
such wrongdoing and impotence, to the exercise of an 
international police power.” In the course of less than 100 
years the Monroe Doctrine had been transformed from an 
innocuous statement of nonpolitical interference by Eu 
rope in America to an actual instrument of armed inter- 
vention in the internal affairs of sovereign nations. 


ROM that day to the present, the opposition of the 
Latin Americans to our interpretation of the Monroe 
Doctrine has been so great as to make any degree of co- 
operation utterly impossible. They resented the wielding 
of the big stick and the tactics 

The “good-neighbor” °f the colossus to the north 
policy of the pres- It was apparent that, if this 


» aieinistendt unsatisfactory state of affairs 
CHE SENN ENOR were to be remedied, our pol- 


icy would have to be reversed. 
Strangely enough, it became the lot of another Roosevelt 
to attempt to undo much of the damage begun by the 
first Roosevelt. Shortly after his inauguration, President 
Roosevelt gave indications that his views of the Monroe 
Doctrine differed from those of his predecessors. He an- 
nounced what he called a “good-neighbor policy” for 
Latin America, the first step of which was to do away 
with intervention. It sounds strange, indeed, to hear an 
American president formally go on record not to send 
American troops across the borders of the Latin American 
countries and to hear Secretary of State Hull tell the 
Montevideo conference of the Pan American Union that 
“no government need fear intervention on the part of the 
United States under the Roosevelt administra- 








hands of future European conflicts once they 





had their independence. It is not without sig- 
nificance that George Washington should have 
given his famous admonition about foreign en- 
tanglements in his farewell address. 














Glimpses of the Past 
Ten Years Ago This Week 


tion.” But this latest corollary to the historic 
doctrine—if it can properly be so called—is 
more in keeping with the real purpose and spirit 
of the Monroe Doctrine than the dozens of 
corollaries that have gone before it. 











Secretary of State Hughes announced this week that the United States ac- 
cepts the invitation of the League of Nations to attend the international con- 
ference on the traffic in armaments. Aristide Briand, former prime minister of 
France, hails this step as an indication that we will eventually become a League 
member. “The League of Nations,” he declared, “will become great and powerful 
only when America enters it.” 


The British government has sent a note to the American State Department 
explaining its unwillingness to have the United States collect war damages from 
Germany out of what the Allied Reparations Commission collects from that 
country. The English contend that since we made our own treaty with Germany 
we have no right to expect to collect under any other treaty, meaning Versailles. 
It is expected that the two countries will effect some understanding before the 
Allied finance ministers meet next month to decide on how Germany’s payments 
are to be distributed under the Dawes plan. 

Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of Labor, died at 
San Antonio this week. The newspapers are filled with tributes to the veteran 
labor leader, who had been elected and reelected to lead the A. F. of L. for more 
than 40 years. Mr. Gompers has always been identified with the extreme right 
wing of the labor movement and has been an uncompromising foe of radicalism. 

Chancellor Marx of Germany has handed in his and his cabinet’s resigna- 
tions to President Ebert. Since the recent popular election, in which none of 








the many parties seems to have gained the upper hand, political chaos has 
been reigning in Germany. Foreign Minister Stresemann, who brought on the 
present crisis. is regarded as Germany’s man of the hour. 

The French government is waiting to be informed of Spanish intentions in 
Morocco, where native rehellious tribes from the desert are causing grave un- 
easiness. It is feared that the success of Abdel Krim, leader of the Riff tribes, 
may fan smoldering embers of Moslem revolt in all the French colonies of 
northern Africa. 


Henry Morgenthau, former ambassador to Turkey, believes the world is 
swinging back to reaction and conservatism. In support of his opinion he cites 
the “failure of the Bolshevist experiment in Russia” and the conservative vic- 
tories in the recent American and British elections. 

Telegrams from Odessa declare that Leon Trotzky has been forced to resign 
from his post as commissar of war. It is rumored that the breach between the 
Trotzky and the Stalin factions has widened and that Trotzky may be exiled. 

President Ebert of Germany has started a libel suit against a certain Herr 
Rothard for publishing a statement accusing him of treasonable conduct during 
the war in connection with the German munitions strike of January, 1918. The 
very nature of the case has made it a highly sensational one. Marshal Hinden- 
burg has sent the president a letter pledging his unqualified support and paying 
eloquent tribute to Ebert’s patriotism. 
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